- located in our sandy pine woods, which have proved equally innocent, 
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BILIOUS FEVER DISTRICTS OF COUNTRY AT THE SOUTH. 


BY TOMLINSON FORT, M.D., OF MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. 


From the earliest times, the term sickly country has been applied to places 
subject to the various forms of bilious fever. Dr. Watson, in his sum- 
mary of the opinions of enlightened travellers of the present day, says that 
the inhabitants of such countries are represented as being “ puny, sallow 
and sickly ; feeble in body and spiritless in mind ; having yellow faces, 
swelled bellies, and wasted limbs; subject to dropsies and fluxes ; phleg- 
matic, melancholy and short lived.” This picture is drawn from the. 
most unhealthy regions, but it must be acknowledged we have many 
places whose inhabitants exhibit too’ many of the symptoms described. 
Every one will acknowledge the importance of avoiding evils so appalling. 

Sicily was considered by the Greeks an unhealthy country, and one 
of their writers adds, that the most sickly parts were those in which the 
wells were shallowest. This remark holds true within the compass of 
my observation, with but few exceptions. The islands of our coast 
which are composed of sea sand, and have on them only the water which 
falls in rain, are healthy, though the wells are very shallow. But there 
are exceptions to thé healthfulness of the islands of our sea coast. ‘Those 
of South Carolina are considered very unhealthy. The cause of this 
has not been well ascertained. I have no doubt that a stratum of marl 
or clay will be found, at a greater or less depth, below the surface of 
these sickly islands. ‘This is the common cause of the unhealthiness of 
similar localities. 

The formation of peat is hindered in southern latitudes by the extremes 
of heat and drought. It never occurs in places sometimes overflown and 
at other times dry. The presence of peaty earth proves the absence of 
putrefaction. ‘The great Dismal Swamp, at the South of the Chesapeake 
Bay, has been often referred to, as the most extensive and healthy re- 
gion of peat in the South. I know thousands of acres of similar lands 


But I have witnessed the clearing of some of the lands, around the 
streams furnishing these peat mosses, and the consequent frequent over- 
flow of them by muddy water and sand, and finally a change in we 
people of the neighborhood from health to sickness. oe 
But we will return to the general fact, that very shallow wells indicate 
16 
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a very sickly country. To this I know no exceptions, except such ag 
have been mentioned. The sea coasts of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
give extensive exemplifications. The soil of this whole region is sandy, 
but ig, I believe, universally underlaid by a stratum of alluvial clay, suffi- 
ciently compact to hold water. In many places this clay is exposed, 
furnishing the rice lands of this extensive district. 

Leaving the sea coast and penetrating the country thirty or forty miles, 
the sand hills rise, the wells get deeper, and the people have another and 
higher grade of health. This region is, in Georgia, fifty miles or more 
in breadth, and is an exceedingly healthy country. It is, unfortunately, 
unproductive, and thinly inhabited, and will so remain, till skill in culti- 
vating this interesting section shall develop its capacity to sustain a dense 
population. 

Ascending the streams, we next meet with that remarkable region, 
called, in Georgia, the rotten limestone. From the sea coast of New 
York, it extends, gradually winding and rising in elevation above the sea, 
till in Georgia it has become nearly two hundred feet above the tide, 
increasing in breadth and elevation as it progresses south and west. 
This whole region is considered unhealthy. Many parts of it have high 
hills and deep wells, and are healthier than other places in the same 
region, but there is no warrant for the enjoyment of health and exten- 
sion of life in such a region. 

The composition and structure of this extensive, fertile and sickly re- 
gion, is such that the streams through it are very level, their valleys 
subject to overflow, and in many places lime sinks, developing large 
streams of water under ground, running to some larger neighboring 
stream. The surface of the country is sandy, and in some places ele- 
vated into hills; but a substratum of clay or marl at various depths 
from the surface, detains the rain water which flows perpetually from the 
sides or bottoms of.the hills. The water of these springs is offensive 
to the taste, and in some places has the smell of stale animal matter. 
This putrid sinell is probably derived from the beds of marine shells 
through which this clear water has passed. The whole arrangement 
and composition of the earth in this region favors dampness, and pro- 
duces the sickliness so generally feared. 

Proceeding up the rivers we next come to a range of elevated and 
well-drained pine woods, free from marl, though abounding in porcelain 
clay. This clay, in greater or less purity, is seen in the banks of streams, 
the bottoms of ponds, or on the tops of hills. It seems to be a transition 
from the granitic to the rotten limestone region; and is as healthy as 
any part of the country. It extends from Augusta to Milledgeville, and 
onward as far as I have examined, and is from five to ten miles in width. 
This region is comparatively poor, but under all circumstances more free 
from bilious fever than the country above or below it. Mill ponds, or 
natural ponds, in the elevated plains, are harmless under any degree of 
damp or drought. This region is thinly inhabited, by a population who 
live, from generation to generation, without experiencing bilious or inter- 
mittent fevers. 
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We next come to the great primitive formation east of the Allegha- 
nies. It is a granite region, though infinitely diversified in appearance. 
The country is rolling and well drained, and when cleared and brought 
into tillage by the planter, very healthy. This country, extending fiom 
the tops of the mountains to the last granite falls in the rivers, is the 
strength and the pride of the South. From Virginia to Georgia it 
covers about one half of the country east of the mountains, and is pro- 
bably not excelled, in climate and situation, by any part of the earth. It 
has no limestone, but clay, and all the elements of granite combined in a 
thousand ways, ensure a fair amount of fertility. But these elements 
and their vegetable products, give rise, under certain circumstances, to 
bilious fever. Mill ponds, badly drained valleys, oozy and damp bill 
sides, and probably many ill-drained but cultivated fields, prove fruitful 
sources of disease. In all this region there is great difference in the 
healthfulness of neighboring places ; but it will generally hold good, that 
places well drained and sufficiently removed from ponds or similar nui- 
sances, will be healthy. 

But experience has shown that a residence near our great streams or 
wide overflowing bottoms, in our primitive region, is unhealthy. In this 
region mill ponds are fearful nuisances. These causes are worst where 
the country has been but lately brought into cultivation. They diminish 
as the country grows older. ‘The overflowing of river lands, and their 
subsequent drying in hot weather, has been regarded as the most cer- 
tain cause of bilious fever. I have again and again witnessed fever 
which T thought arose from this cause. But the rocky bed of a rapid 
river, being laid bare by extraordinary drought, has been found as capa- 
ble of producing fever as the muddiest swamp. It is not then in propor- 
tion to the quantity of mud. The slimy rocks of dried up rivers have 
appeared to produce diseases as violent and as fatal, as any produced by 
swamps of any kind. As a general rule, it may be said that places are 
unhealthy in proportion to their contiguity to extensive deposits from 
streams which become dry in the heat of summer. 

Admitting that the sloping banks and fertile bottoms of streams, and the 
margins of ponds, are in summer productive of bilious fever, it becomes an 
important question, in choosing a residence, to know the safest locality. 
Three miles has been assumed as the nearest safe distance from a spot 
producing malaria. My own experience places the line of safety far 
within this limit, but having seen the range of bilious fever near the 
same river, vary in different years in proportion to the severity of the 
disease of the season, I conclude that the danger is more extended, 
when the product of the cause is greater or more powerful. I have 
compared it with the emanations of putrid effluvia from decaying animal 
substances—they become weaker in proportion to distance. I have 
never seen bilious fever as much as two miles from the place which I 


considered as originating its cause. And I believe there are few places 


which ever produce it at so great a distance as a mile and a half. It 
has been said that the cause of this disease moves with the wind, and 
continues near the surface of the earth—that an upper story is safer 
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than a lower story of the same house. ‘This does not correspond with 
my observations. The room or building nearest the nuisance will 
probably be first attacked ; but I have never seen the residents of an 
upper story less affected than those who resided or slept below. Nor 
can I confirm the opinion of some men of high standing, that this 
miasm cannot cross a pond or river. ‘The Oconee river, in the allu- 
vial country below Milledgeville, runs in several places at the base of 
high bluffs, extending back to a great distance in a well drained and 
healthy country. ‘These bluffs are considered a more dangerous resi- 
dence, than the rich bottoms on the opposite side, where the only appa- 
rent cause of the miasm is to be found. 

To what elevation the cause of fever may rise, is a question yet un- 
settled; and I have witnessed no facts directly bearing on this point. 
Between creeks or rivers, there must be a point of greatest elevation ; 
and this point is apt to be at a medium distance between them. This 
elevation above the river, within a few miles of this place, is from one to 
four hundred feet. On each side of Fishing Creek, which empties into 
the Oconee immediately below Milledgeville, there arise hills of this 
height. overlooking its valley from each side. I have many times, in a 
tour of professional labor, made a circuit of twenty miles upon one side, 
and down upon the other, of this stream. It was at several points easy 
to beliold the valley, from one to three miles from hill to hill, spread out 
like a map for several miles. On the top of the hills, on which there 
run public high ways, there was not, nor ever has originated a bilious or 
intermittent fever. No wind from the valley, although so near, has ever 
spread the pestilence so far. It has been interesting to notice the ex- 
actness of the limit which seemed to be assigned the disease. I have 
several times noticed two settlements, one hundred yards apart—the 
most distant would escape altogether, while that which was only one 
hundred yards nearer, suffered the disease in almost every member of the 
family. 

It has been said that villages are more subject to the visits of agues, 
than cities—I will add that a single residence in the country is more 
subject than either. If the decomposition of vegetable matter, by warmth 
and moisture, especially in combination with a clay soil, is the cause, these 
facts will appear as matter of course. The suburbs only of a great city 
can be much exposed, and a village can have but little protection— 
every house is near the suburbs on one side or the other. 

I have said that intervening water affords no protection against ma- 
laria; and 1 think that intervening houses are equally insufficient to 
arrest its progress. Intervening hills are entitled to more confidence. 
It has long been observed in the United States, that the summit of the 
nearest hill to a river valley, is the most sickly residence which can be 
chosen. Any part of the valley has been justly thought more healthy. 
In 1813-14, ] attended a family located on one of these picturesque hill 
tops, elevated, perhaps, one hundred feet above, and distant about half a 
mile from the river. ‘The family, with scarcely an exception, had every 
year a violent attack of bilious fever, and two or three died from it. I 
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advised a removal over the hill; but the gentleman, whose possessions 
did not extend far, could only accomplish it by moving lower down 
where the hill was narrower. He in this way secured a hill between 
him and the river valley, but gained little in distance, and was on a place 
at least filty feet lower than that he had left. His new residence proved 
entirely exempt from bilious fever, and is still inhabited and healthy.— 


South. Med. and Surg. Jour. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF BOWMAN HENDRY, M.D. 
[Concluded from page 3801.] 


Tue number of severe cases of surgical injury occurring under the 
observation of the country practitioner, is rarely very great, and this 
very infrequency seriously interferes with the preservation of that habitual 
skill which cases of this character require: but Dr. Hendry was equally 
distinguished in all branches of the art. It is much to be regretted that 
there exists no detailed record of the very numerous operations which he 
performed, from time to time, during his long course of practice ; yet, evi- 
dence enough remains in the memory of his surviving neighbors, to show 
that many of them were difficult and dangerous—such as are sufficient, 
when performed in the great medical institutions of capitals, and made 
public through the press, to establish an enviable reputation for the ope- 
rator. But the subject of our memoir lived before the age in which a 
multiplicity of medical journals afforded the facilities for favor which 
are now extended alike to the practitioners of cities and the rural dis- 
tricts. Several successful applications of the trephine,in severe injuries 
of the brain, in which the skilfulness of the after treatment secured the 
lives of the patients, under highly unfavorable circumstances, are vividly 
recollected by many. 

In the theory of medicine his conceptions were clear, correct and de- 
cided, his tact in diagnosis remarkable, and his manners at the bed-side 
firm, but in the highest degree kind, polished and condescending. He 
never refused to listen and reply with gentleness to the suggestions of 
ignorant attendants or over-anxious friends, but never receded from a 
principle, or modified a direction, from a disposition to yield to unwise 
pertinacity, or cultivate golden opinions at the sacrifice of duty; yet, 
probably, no practitioner ever enjoyed, in higher degree, the confidence 
and the affection of his patients and the subordinates of the sick-room. 
His clinical practice was rich in original prescriptions, the result of long- 
continued observation and research, and his knowledge of practical phar- 
macy extensive and minute. With this profound and accurate know- 
ledge of his profession, he was naturally an uncompromising foe of all 
species of quackery and empiricism. The sick-room was for him a battle 
field, and with the most chivalrous devotion he there assailed the foes 
of human health—glorying in the defeat of the enemy, and the restora- 
tion of the victims of disease. 
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How, in the midst of such engrossing professional labors, Dr. Hen- 
dry managed to keep pace with the progress of his profession, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture ; but that he did so, with remarkable success, is not 
to be disputed. Some portion of his time, however intensely occupied, 
was regularly devoted to study. He was a subscriber to the principal 
medical periodicals, both foreign and domestic, and was always found 
prepared to converse and to act upon the scientific discoveries and 
professional improvements of the day. 

Once only in_ his life did he enter into a political canvass, and the re- 
sult is characteristic. The first effort to remove the county seat from 
Woodbury to Camden, was made during the life-time of his father ; and 
at the earnest solicitation of his parent, whose interests centred in Wood- 
bury, he was induced to exert his influence in opposition to the con- 
templated change. How adroitly and effectually he accomplished the 
delicate task, Jet the sequel show! . 

On the day of the election, the doctor lent horses and carriage toa 
neighbor, whom he supposed to be warmly engaged on the same side 
of the question, to convey voters to the polls. All that morning the 
said horses and carriage were busily employed in bringing Camden voters 
to the ground! At noon, however, the neighbor became conscience 
stricken ; and seeking the doctor, he candidly confessed the trick, and 
apologized by saying, “ it was but a joke.” ‘The doctor’s reply was an 
admirable proof of his habitual self-command : with perfect good humor 
he remarked, “ My dear sir, t¢ ts a capital joke; but—never tell it 
again 

In religion, as in politics, Dr. Hendry cautiously avoided those contro- 
versies, which, without benefiting any one, might have lessened the 
sphere of his professional usefulness ; but he was never backward in the 
simple statement of his faith, when courteously questioned upon this all- 
important subject. On this point he remained conscientiously firm, even 
when, in the opinion of many, his temporal interest was deeply involved ; 
that is, he never accommodated his mode of address or language to the 
religious peculiarities of those with whom he was professionally connect- 
ed. His freely avowed sentiments were those of a churchman ; and, 
through life, he manifested, on all proper occasions, a decided preference 
for the Episcopalian service, over any other mode of divine worship. 
But he was no sectarian ; being sufficiently charitable to allow that 
every human being should be permitted to approach his Creator in the 
manner dictated by his own conscience. 

The natural consequence of the excessive and continual exertions 
of this self-sacrificing public benefactor was, the access of a premature 
old age; and, as an additional evidence of decay, he was attacked with 
that dreadful, and, at his age, hopeless affliction, epilepsy—so frequently 
fatal, not only to the physical, but also to the moral faculties—leaving 
the strongest and most brilliant intellect to flicker for a little while, fit- 
fully gleaming like an expiring lamp, until quenched by the tears of 
mental imbecility. The hitherto firm constitution of Dr. Hendry began 
to be “broken up,” under the continued assaults of this terrible enemy ; 
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the robust frame became enfeebled, the manly countenance gradually lost 
its vigorous expression, and the noble and towering form, its majesty 
and grace; but it was not until the epileptic attacks were renewed with 
constantly increasing violence for several years, that the intellectual 
faculties of the victim began to yield. His powerful constitution wres- 
tled long and energetically with this frightful disease, and all the medical 
ability of his distinguished and ardently-attached collaborators in the 
professional field was brought to aid it in the desperate struggle ; but in 
vain! The termination of a medical career of unprecedented usefulness 
and honor was close at hand ! 

The absolute necessity of relinquishing the practice of his profession 
became daily more apparent, and an effort was made to settle his temporal 
affairs. In this undertaking, his friends encountered difficulties productive 
of most painful feelings. Instead of being a man possessed of vast 
riches, as many, recollecting his extensive practice, naturally supposed, 
he was found comparatively poor! His liberality on all occasions, but 
more especially the neglect of his account books, and the collection of 
his just debts, resulted in this state of his affairs at last! No remedy 
could be applied; the time and opportunity were gone, and thus the 
condition of his pecuniary circumstances became the proudest monu- 
ment of his life-long and sacrificing liberality. 

Though Dr. Hendry may have been carried by his charitable feelings, 
in some instances, beyond the bounds of reasonable benevolence, we 
would shield his memory against the charge of weakness or folly in mone- 
tary affairs. The condition of his finances was the result of far nobler 
causes, among which may be mentioned a total unwillingness to allow 
personal considerations to interfere with his first and paramount mission 
—the healing of the sick. At many periods of unusual public distress, 
the vast extent of his practice rendered utterly impossible the very record 
of his services. There was literally no time for the regulation of ac- 
counts. Thus, during the typhus epidemic of 1821, he kept four horses 
constantly employed. The value of his practice at that time was fairly 
estimated at seven or eight hundred dollars per month ; yet for four con- 
secutive months he did not put pen to paper, or attempt the entry of a 
charge ! ; 

A single instance will suffice to show how constantly his high responsi- 
bilities engaged his mind by night, as well as day. His widow related 
that upon one occasion the doctor returned about midnight from visiting 
a patient, and retired to bed; but he lay very restless and uneasy for 
about an hour, when he suddenly arose, called for his horse, and pre- 
pared to go out. A furious storm was raging at the time, and the 
night was intensely dark. rae’ 

“Why, Bowman,” inquired Mrs. Hendry, “where are you going: 
Ihave not heard you called—and on such a night as this!” 

“T have been reflecting upon the case of Mr. A.,” replied the doctor ; 
“he is extremely ill, and has a large family dependent upon him for supe 
port; if he dies, they must be thrown upon the cold charity of the world, 
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I have just thought of something which may possibly be of service. If 
I do not go and administer the medicine, I cannot be satisfied.” 

He departed immediately, in the midst of the storm, and rode about 
seven miles, in the profound darkness, to the residence of Mr. A. About 
daylight he returned, and said, “ Mr. A. is better. Give me an early 
breakfast: I must return again !”’ 

* * * # 

One of the noblest proofs of Dr. Hendry’s genuine goodness of heart 
and religious regard for his professional duties, is found in the fact that 
no degradation in the social or moral scale could remove the sick and 
suffering beyond the pale of his benevolence and sympathy. From a 
host of similar examples, let this one suffice : 

Mr. C., of Timber Creek, relates that, on one occasion, the doctor at- 
tended a family of negroes, resident about seven miles from Haddonfield, 
who were afflicted with typhus fever. Mr. C. informea him that his 
patients were utterly worthless beings, a disgrace to the neighborhood, 
and a set of notorious thieves ; but this information produced no relaxa- 
tion in the doctor’s efforts for their relief. He felt himself not the 
judge, but the professional guardians of these miserable victims of the 
triple terrors of poverty, disease and vice. His attendance was continued 
daily, in all varieties of weather, and every member of the family was 
separately, minutely and carefully attended, untik all were restored to 
health. During all this time he not only supplied them gratuitously with 
the necessary medicines, but caused them to be furnished from a neigh- 
boring store with all the common necessaries of life, at his own indi- 
vidual expense. 

There can be no doubt that this noble generosity has frequently sub- 
jected Dr. Hendry to considerable losses, through the base cupidity and 
designing villany of the unprincipled ; but, even when fully exposed, 
such cases failed entirely to check the current of his kindly feelings; as 
the following thoroughly authenticated instance will prove beyond dispute : 

The present Judge Clement, of Haddonfield, always a firm friend of 
Dr. Hendry, one day called upon him, and intimated that he ought 
forthwith to commence a suit at law against certain individuals deeply in- 
debted to him for several years of unrequited imedical attendance ; stat- 
ing that they were in the act of packing up for a removal to the western 
country. The doctor objected—the Judge semonstrated, assuring him 
that the parties were perfectly able to pay, and that to suffer them to 
escape with impunity, would be encouraging an unpardonable proceeding 
on their part, and an open injustice to hitise!! and family. At length 
the doctor yielded a reluctant consent, and accordingly the usual legal 
process was promptly issued. 

About noon on the day for the return of summons, the delinquents 
arrived at the residence of Dr. Hendry, and informed him that they had 
each been sued by him! This was indeed a novel and most embarrass- 
ing position. He apologized most feelingly for the inconvenience he had 
occasioned them, gave each the necessary funds to pay the costs, insisted 
on their dining with him, which they did, and then politely dismissed 
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them, with his best wishes for their future prosperity and happiness ! 
Meantime, the magistrate, Judge Clement, was patiently awaiting the 
appearance of the respondents, with a full determination to secure the 
doctor’s fees ; but they, not wishing to disturb him, immediately withdrew 
within the limits of a neighboring State, and left their hospitable friend to 
pay the costs a second time. 

On meeting the Judge soon after, and hearing his indignant expressions 
of amazement and regret, the doctor replied, in a deprecatory tone, “ My 
dear sir! they assured me they would send the money from the West.” 
And he believed them ! 

Although the temperament of Dr. Hendry was ardent, and his feelings 
quick and strong, yet his self-possession was admirable, and it was never 
known to fail under the thousand provocations inevitable in the routine 
of medical practice. A striking example of his equanimity under such 
annoyances, occurred during the severely cold weather of 18—. On 
this occasion he was summoned to a case of compound fracture of the 
thigh, at Marshall Glass-works, distant full twenty-five miles from Haddon- 
field. Before he had completed the necessary dressings and placed the 
patient in a comfortable situation, a most violent snow storm had com- 
menced, and through the whirling drift he was compelled to return by 
night. At daylight the next morning a messenger arrived in haste, in- 
forming him that mortification had taken place; the limb had become 
black, and he must return to the Glass-works as speedily as possible. The 
snow was now two feet deep upon a level between the drifts; but the 
doctor, thinking that possibly the dressings might have interrupted the 
circulation in the limb, did not hesitate a moment, and the entire day 
was occupied in laboriously floundering, with bis horse, along the un- 
broken road, to the cottage of his patient. Upon examining the limb, 
all things were found in perfect order; and on his inquiring for the in- 
dividual who had made the supposed discovery that the limb was morti- 
fied, a messenger went forth to call him. Presently the author of this 
save diagnosis presented himself, in the shape of a stout wood-chopper, 
from the forest, with his axe under his arm. ‘“ My dear sir,” said the 
doctor, approaching and gently tapping the man upon the shoulder, “ you 
had better, for the future, confine yourself to the axe, and let surgery 
alone. You see what a long and painful journey you have occasioned 
me to make—and for no cause whatever!” The man stood confounded, 
more by the kindness of the doctor’s manner than even by the gross- 
ness of his own mistake. The physician, unirritated by the ignorance 
that cost him so much labor and even impugned his professional skill. 
conversed awhile with his usual calmness, pleasantry and affability, and 
after a night of rest set out for home, as cheerfully as if nothing had oc- 
curred to ruffle or annoy him. 

It may be reasonably supposed that one so generous and noble in the 
performance of all his duties, both professional and civil, must have es- 
caped all injury from the operation of the darker passions of humanity ; 
and truly no man ever enjoyed more warmly the attachment of his 
friends, who, when they were once acquired, were friends for life; but 
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alas! no man, however serviceable and free from blame, can live for 
many years in contact with society, without sometimes suffering wrongs, 
and acquiring enmities. 

While in attendance on the wife of a Mr. A., the life of Dr. Hen- 
dry was several times endangered by the attacks of a furious doy, be- 
longing to the husband. ‘The doctor had requested him to chain the ani- 
inal; but, on his next visit, the vicious beast came very near Injurmg bim 
severely, and was prevented from so doing solely by the accidental in- 
terference of a hired man. The doctor, seated in the house, which he 
had reached with difficulty, sent for Mr. A., and thus addressed him :— 
“Sir, | find you have more regard for the comfort of your dog than for 
my life ; have the goodness, therefore, to select another medical adviser, 
as 1 am not willing to jeopardize my life daily, and shall discontinue 
my visits.” He then calmly arose, bid the gentleman good morning, and 
departed. 

Another instance of offence, leading to injury of proportionally still 
deeper hue, furnishes us with an opportunity of vindicating human nature 
in describing the consequences of the crime; and gladly shall we turn 
from the narrative of that which is degrading in our nature, to the con- 
teinplation of a picture of affection and gratitude, so much more in ac- 
cordance with the character of the deceased, who, on this occasion, was 
the subject, not the actor, in the display of these lofty excellencies. 

After the marriage and departure of his faithful servant John, whose 
merits have already been commemorated, Dr. Hendry employed another 
colored man to take charge of his horses and perform certain other duties 
in the fainily. This man became offended with the doctor, and was sub- 
sequently discharged from his position, In revenge for the supposed in- 
jury thus inflicted, the negro set fire to the establishment ; and the out- 
buildings, the barn, two valuable horses, a quantity of grain and hay, with 
many other articles, were given to the flames. ‘This deed of villany 
was executed at about 9 o'clock in the evening ; and so well laid were 
the plans of the incendiary, that the most prompt and active exertions — 
of the villagers and farmers from the neighborhood, failed to arrest the 
progress of destruction, All that could be accomplished was the saving 
of the dwelling house and neighboring buildings. 

So highly were the people incensed at this dastardly act, that, had the 
negro been found at the time, he probably would have shared the fate of 
the unfortunate animals who were the victims of his revenge. _Immedi- 
ately after the fire, a meeting of the Doctor’s friends was called, at which 
it was resolved that the property lost by the conflagration should be re- 
stored by public effort. A subscription was circulated, by which means 
the necessary funds were promptly raised, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to superintend the re-erection of the barn and other buildings. ‘This 
self-imposed task was immediately commenced. Persons of all classes 
of society vied with each other in the work of reparation ; and ina few 
weeks, the labor of affection was complete ; a new barn arose, phoenix- 
like, from the ashes ; the new out-houses were finished and ready for use ; 
hay and grain filled the appropriate receptacles ; two capital horses occu- 
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pied the stalls ; and Mr. Joseph Burrough, a member of the committee, 
was deputed to visit the doctor and inform bim of the fact. ‘The inter- 
view was touching in the extreme. Mr. Burrough stated that the task 
of the people was completed, and that they hoped he would accept the 
ofiering as a testimony of the esteem of his neighbors and friends. The 
doctor clasped his hands and attempted a reply. ‘* My dear sir,” said 
he, ‘** words cannot express my feelings! 1 thank you all—you will un- 
derstand me!’ He could say no more, but retired to an inner apartment, 
to give vent to the emotions which overpowered his utterance. 

Dr. Bowman Hendry died of epilepsy, on the 23d of April, 1838. 
His remains were interred in the family burial place, in the ground atiach- 
ed to the ancient Episcopal church, of Colestown, Camden County, New 
Jersey ; and the place where rest the mortal remains of this invaluable 
public servant, this model of practical christianity, and pattern of God’s 
noblest work, is designated by a marble slab, with this unostentatious su- 
perscription :—* Sacred to the Memory of Bowman Hendry, M.D., 
aved 62.” 


RETREAT FOR INVALIDS IN FLORIDA. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Six,—Some months since, I noticed several articles upon the above 
subject in your Journal, which | deemed proper, with the exception of 
the spirit manifested in some of them. ‘This is an important as well as 
an interesting subject, and should be considered in a candid, impartial 
manner. ‘The reasons against, appear to me to outweigh those in favor 
of the plan proposed, and consequently 1 cannot range myself on the 
side of the advocates of such an institution in Florida. It is not my in- 
tention, at present, to consider the arguments on either side, but to make 
some general and desultory remarks upon the subject of phthisis pul- 
monalis. 

It is now an admitted fact that consumption is far less prevalent in the 
Southern than in the Northern States. This has been uniformly ascribed 
to the mildness of the climate. Doubtless this is one important cause ; 
yet my impression is that the greatest of all causes may be ascribed to a 
different constitution of the atmosphere, independent of mere warmth or 
the uniformity of that warmth. During our driest and clearest weather, 
at all seasons of the year, iron and polished steel will corrode and rust 
quickly, and in a given time exceed in amount, four or six times, what 
would take place under similar exposure in the New England States. 
Therefore I am led to believe the chemical composition of the atmosphere 
is different. ‘Though cases of phthisis are less common here than with 
you, to an extent of about three fourths, yet we are not exempt. Cases 
originating here, run their course much quicker ; it is very uncommon to 
find a case of more than six months’ duration from its very incipient state. 

Invalids from abroad, to be benefited by a residence here, must make 
the change at the very onset of the disease ; and being made at that time, 
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T have no doubt three fourths of all the fatal cases occurring in the N. E. 
States would be prevented. I speak from observation and experience. 
The manner and mode of making this change should be well understood ; 
for unless it is made under proper circumstances, it will be of no avail. 
Southern cities and villages, on the Atlantic or Gulf coast, on the rivers 
or among the “ highland hills,” can and do afford everything necessary 
for the comfort and welfare of an invalid. In all these places good medt- 
eal aid can be procured. Expenses for the same comforts, luxuries, or 
enjoyments, will not be greater than in an establishment built for the same 
purposes. A great advantage may often be experienced in different loca- 
tions, and during the change of seasons, by the same invalid; while one 
particular district or locality may suit one, a different will be required for 
another, in order to derive the greatest amount of benefit from the change 
of climate. 

I can call to mind some twelve or fifteen cases of young men from the 
north, who have come here with a consumptive habit or tendency, more 
or less cough, some expectorating blood, and some old cases of severe 
pleurisy or pneumonia, leaving in their train dangers unseen. All these 
cases are permanently relieved by a continued residence, and when the 
brittle thread of life is broken, it is by some other disease than the dread- 
ed monster consumption. It is folly and madness in the extreme for pa- 
tients to travel for their health, when they cannot travel at all—when past 
all hopes of cure—when the physician is tired of the case because he 
cannot relieve it. And have not, in some instances, physicians been 
morally wrong in recommending travel to patients who have to travel to 
the tomb in a short time, and who under such advice are deprived in their 
last hours of the comforts, consolations and blessings of home and of 
friends. Yours, with respect, C. S. Magovn. 

Woodville, Mi., October 18, 1848. 


CAN A REPTILE LIVE IN THE STOMACH ? 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—Permit me to make the inquiry, through you, whether it is 
possible for a reptile to live in the human stomach? and if so, how 
long? Could it not only live, but grow to some size there ? 

The reasons for making this inquiry, are the following :—Mrs. W., 
who has usually enjoyed excellent health, has, during the summer past, 
been unable to attend to her ordinary business. Her appetite has been 
capricious. She has complained of a disagreeable sensation at the pit 
of the stomach, sometimes amounting to pain, and frequently attended 
with nausea. These symptoms increased in severity until, about a fort- 
night since, she ejected a live snake from her stomach. It was seven 
inches in length, and of the common green species. It lived two days in 
a bottle of water, and then died. I have it now preserved in spirits. 
Mrs. W. thinks she remembers having swallowed some object in a 
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glass of spring water which she drank in the dark, in May or June. She 
has now recovered her usual health. Yours, &c. 


Hallowell, Me., Nov. 1, 1848. M. C. Ricuarpson, M.D. 


DR. GREEN—F(TCH’S BOOK ON CONSUMPTION. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical! Journal.) 


I notice in the Journal, No. 12, Vol. 39, a communication from a cor- 
respondent who signs himself Justitia. In this communication he speaks 
favorably of Dr. Horace Green, and I think justly so. Dr. Green has 
acquired for himself an enviable reputation by his scientific researches, 
and investigation of the diseases of the fauces, larynx and trachea. His 
work on Bronchitis created at first something of a stir; yet it is a work 
of sterling value, and is proof of the fact that there is progress in medi- 
cine as well as in other departments of knowledge. ‘The value of his 
treatment, novel to some as it may appear, is getting to be pretty gene- 
rally appreciated by physicians, in the management of bronchial disorders. 

How it should ever have occurred to the writer to mention the name 
of 8. 8. Fitch, in connection with that of Dr. Green, and especially as 
in any way rivalling him, is to me a matter of profound surprise. Your 
correspondent says that this S. 8. Fitch's peculiar department is diseases 
of the chest, and that he has published a useful, practical work on the 
subject, which is popular in its character, and has been extensively cir- 
culated. That Samuel Sheldon Fitch has published a book, with the 
title of “ Fitech—Consumption Cured,” and that this book has been 
pretty extensively circulated, I shall not deny ; nor shall I deny its popu- 
larity with a certain class. That there is anything useful or practical in 
this work, as peculiarly belonging to Dr. Fitch, I am unwilling to admit 
—except the letters of reference. The utility and practicability of these, 
the doctor has unquestionably tested, by the way of direct experiment, 
as they enure wholly to his own benefit. I deem the book in its pretensions 
a great farce, a complete humbug ; and as worthy of the contempt of every 
candid and well-informed physician. It is in its way a quack advertisement, 
and possesses no value whatever, beyond what, in my estimation, it was 
designed for—namely, an ingenious device to advertise himself as a great 
consumption curer. As a literary or scientific effort, it is a very weak 
affair. Such gross inconsistencies exist in the author’s statements, that 
they must appear obvious to the most superficial reader. Even his own 
judgment dictates to him the necessity of pleading strongly for the confi- 
dence of his readers, before finishing bis introductory article. 

The adoption of the sentiment, as quoted from the letter of Henry 
Peck to S. S. Fitch, to garnish his title-page, argues to my mind a blind 
credulity, or a great disregard of truth, For to insist that a thing is right 
and true, after it has been proved otherwise by direct experiment, Is a 
philosophy that the most stupid and unlearned would be ashamed of. IT 
will give the quotation entire, that the reader may judge for himself. “1 
may yet walk, as it appears to me, the rosy paths of life; and the energy 
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and action that were once in these limbs, may again be mine. If so, I 
shall give ‘honor to whom honor is due’; and if, contrary to this, the 
earth should soon close over me, to the last moment of my life should I 
be satisfied that this is the way, and the only true way, to cure consump- 
tion.—Evtract from Henry Peck’s Letter to Dr.S. S. Fitch.” 1 suppose 
the Dr. cares but little for their faith in him, or his particular way of treat- 
ing consumption, after the grave closes over them, if they are only “sat- 
isfied ” to their last moments that “ this [his] ts the way, and the only 
true way, to cure consumption.” This curing the consumption reminds 
me of the story of the old man, who learned his horse to live without 
eating, but just as the horse had learned, he died. So with the pa- 
tient ; just as he had attained the “ only true way,” and, | might add, 
sure way, to cure consumption, he died. | 

In passing from the title-page, we come to the following “ Question to 
Invalid Gentlemen.” You will here discover why I took this work to be 
a medium whereby to advertise the author. I always like to give ample 
proof. 1 quote the third page from the title-page. “ As it bas been my 
happiness often to cure invalids I have never seen, but learned their case 
from friends, or by letters, 1 give some questions, which may be carefully 
answered, such as concern your case. [t will be presumed the others do 
not trouble you. A prompt answer will be returned, stating remedies 
required and cost. No notice of a first letter not post paid. No charge 
for advice by letter. Address, Dr. Samuel S. Fitch, No. 707 Broadway, 
New York.” I hardly think that any one will deny this to be an appeal 
to the public for patronage. 

I will now turn to his Introduction. Here the author tells us, ‘ besides 
Jecturing in England, he has had an opportunity of addressing about fifty 
thousand persons in the United States, and thus of personally presenting 
and enforcing his views by direct examples and prompt practical results 
and demonstrations.”’ Now to me this savors a little of the marvellous. 
How he could satisfy an audience by “ prompt practical results and de- 
monstrations”’ in the cure of consumption, is to me a mystery. Perhaps 
the Dr. had a sort of travelling consumptive patient with him, who had 
consumption in the day time, went before the audience in the evening, 
and receiving the skill of the Dr. was instantly restored ; but owing to the 
lateness of the evening, and exposure, took a sudden cold (which by the 
way Fitch says will sometimes cure consumption, and | think it would 
about as often as he would), and in this way brought ona relapse—so that 
this same patient was in readiness to be again a subject’ whereby 
the skill of this wonderful physician is again to be made manifest. As 
he has not related how he made demonstrative proof, 1 have allowed my 
imagination to suggest for me, and above you have the result. 

The author also informs us that, in 1827, whilst a student, he “ dis- 
covered the grand uses of the lungs, and thereby laid the foundation of 
a scientific, rational, and certain method of elucidating and treating their 
diseases.” He further tells us, that he has travelled almost over the whole 
of Europe, and visited twenty-three States of the American Union ; and 
that he has been diligent in his inquiries after knowledge of lung dis- 
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and Europe, “as well as the untutored savages of this Continent, who 
are well known to treat many diseases [I am quoting him], and especially 
those of the lungs, with great success”! It is alittle surprising that he 
should go on, after this last evidence, to multiply proofs that he is quali- 
fied to cure consumption ; for there is scarcely a quack in christendom 
but would have considered the instruction of an “ American savage ” as 
the finishing stroke of his education, the ne plus ultra. 

I shall forward the remainder of this article for another number of the 
Journal. In the subsequent part, I shall examine his discovery of “the 
grand uses of the lungs,” and his statements about physicians—as it re- 
gards their knowledge of pulmonary disorders, their honesty, and their 
practice in consumption, &c. &c. F. H. P. 


North Killingly, Ct., Nov. 6th, 1848. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 15, 1848. 


The Philosophy of Crime.—If there is a man in the medical profession 
of this country who stands out by himself, as a marked individual, distin- 
guished as much for his profound attainments in science as for a general 
knowledge of human nature—who is a connecting link between the early 
philosophers of the United States and those now upon the stage—it is 
Charles Caldwell, M.D., of Louisville, Kentucky. No less a giant in in- 
tellect than in his corporeal development, commanding in person, learned, 
dignified both by age and his position in various relations of life, it is em- 
phatically true that he has no rival, fears no competitor, and is a living 
monument of the value of mental activity in promoting health and lon- 
gevity. While most of us were in infancy, or unborn, he was pursuing 
the active rounds of every day business, and, in the full vigor of manhood, 
teaching the laws that govern our being. The last time we saw Dr. Cald- 
well was in one of the streets of Louisville, where his tall figure, solemn 
gait, and long bushy beard reaching down upon his breast, were well cal- 
culated to attract attention—and he had an unenviable share of staring 
eyes watching his stately progress over the sidewalk, moving onward with 
the dignity of one of the Eastern magi. 

That Dr. Caldwell has some eccentricities cannot be denied; and being 
rich in experience, and strong in facts, the gatherings of more than three 
score years, under the most favorable circumstances for study, it : not, 
perhaps, strange that he looks with some degree of contempt vee 
quisitions of multitudes of modern writers, who may happen to fall below 
his standard of excellence, or set at naught such doctrines as he has cher- 
ished from the first dawn of his medical inquiries in Philadelphia. He 1s 
said to be the last surviving pupil of Dr. Rush. If the mantle of that ex- 
traordinary master in medicine did not fall on Dr. C., the vivid impressions 
made by his preceptor upon a plastic mind have had an abiding influence, 
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which the revolutions of times and seasons seem not yet to have effaced, 
and while his life continues they probably never will. 

Dr. Caldwell has written much that partakes of the iron character of 
his opinions. His style is hard, but the arguments are logical, though he 
rarely gains converts to his views. One reason why he does not take rank 
as high authority, is probably because he is too dogmatical—too deter- 
mined. A writer in this Journal once spoke of him as a medical despot, 
who never would admit that any one else was his equal. But it should 
be frankly stated, that for many years he has had no superior as a bold, 
fearless, thorough and correct medical teacher, whether in the chair of a 
college or through the press. Fortunately for the world, old age does not 
invariably destroy the aspirations of genius, nor abridge the powers of the 
intellect. In the case before us,a venerable man, already past the period 
when repose is thought to be a necessary precaution to eke out the measure 
of life, Dr. Caldwell is still proclaiming, in one of the great schools of 
Kentucky, the laws that govern organized matter, the phases of disease, 
the philosophy of remedies, the theory of their action; and is still, as in 
years gone by, enthusiastic, terse, formidable as a debater and tactician, 
happy as a lecturer, and is neither eclipsed, nor perhaps matched by any 
one occupying a similar chair in the circle of the seven and twenty medi- 
cal schools of North America. 

We were led to these reflections by the examination of a discourse de- 
livered by this medical veteran, bearing the following title—* Thoughts on 
the impolicy and injustice of capital punishment; on the rationale or phi- 
losophy of crime, and on the best system of penitentiary discipline and 
moral reform. An address to the Jefferson Literary Society of Augusta 
College, delivered on the 25th day of August, 1848, by Charles Cald- 
well, M.D.” Asa plea for the unfortunate, the arguments in this address 
are creditable to his humanity. He views all moral delinquencies as dis- 
eases, which demand treatment corresponding to their intensity and danger 
to society. Thus the theory of the phrenologists is brought in, to play an 
essential part in the discourse—and no necessity exists for detailing the 
instrumentalities they have used to influence the jurisprudence of the coun- 
- tries in which the new philosophy, as phrenology was formerly called, has 
been introduced. We are hearty and sincere advocates for the abolition of 
punishment by death, fully believing that God, who gave life, has alone the 
right to take it;—and, further, that the highest degree of civilization will 
not be realized until the penal code is ameliorated, and the death penalty 
forever abolished. Dr. Caldwell’s ideas of the righteousness of the cause 
he espouses, are based on the assumption that the criminal is not responsi- 
ble for acts committed while mentally diseased—the indications of which 
are shown by a gross or violent departure from the normal state of mind, 

The subject cannot be pursued further; and in closing, we cannot for- 
bear repeating the sentiments of respect which we entertain for the author 
of this address, and our gratification of the manner in which he has brought 
this important subject before the public. 


A Teacher of Materia Medica wanted.—A correspondent, officially con- 
nected with a newly-organized medical institution at the West, is desirous 
of procuring a competent, well-recommended lecturer on Materia Medica. 
If he should establish himself in practice in the place where the school is 
located, the prospect of success is flattering. The writer appears confident 
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of the increase and influence of the school, for the sustaining of which a 
certain amount of the public lands is set apart. He further says that a 
small. library, with proper accompaniments, should be carried on by the 
person who accepts the proposition. The applicant must have unquestion- 
able scientific qualifications, and be properly vouched for by gentlemen of 
professional reputation. Letters of inquiry may be addressed, post-paid, 
to this office, and further particulars will be given. 


Opposition to New Doctrines—Etherization.—Rumor says that a severe 
critique will soon be forthcoming in one of our quarterlies, on Dr. Chan- 
ning’s work on Etherization in Childbirth. Whether the intention is the 
total annihilation of the author, or only the destruction of the heretical doc- 
trines he has put. forth, remains to be ascertained. But that some uncom- 
mon demonstration is to be made, is placed, says a man in the secret, be- 
yond a doubt. Probably the time will never arrive in which there will not 
be opposition to every effort to progress in science or the arts. Even cot- 
ton spinning by machinery, at this late day, has its bitter enemies ; and so 
it is with railroads and steamboats But, in the science of medicine, 
how any one can seriously object to obviating physical sufferings, when the 
means of doing so neither perils life, nor leaves a trace of injury, is a prob- 
lem which requires solution. In the mean while, the people as well as the 
profession can judge for themselves in this matter; and however firmly 
etherization may be resisted by the few, it will triumph eventually and uni- 
versally. 


Hydrophobia.—A few practitioners here at the North are slow to believe 
that cases of hydrophobia ever exist in this part of New England. One of 
the editors of a Boston paper has uniformly maintained the opinion that 
the horrible disease only shows itself in imagination in this latitude. This 
is unreasonable, and we believe untrue. There is just as much reason for 
supposing that it may appear characteristically here, as anywhere else. If 
the medical history of Massachusetts was examined, we upprehend that 
the awful malady would be found to have been exhibited here repeatedly. 
Even the last week, the sufferings of an unfortunate man at Lowell were 
the subject of a newspaper paragraph. Chloroform was the only reliance 
of the attendants. In several instances the potency of this remedy in allay- 
ing the spasms of hydrophobia, leads to a hope that a remedy has been dis- 
covered, whose power may control and subdue the mightiest of all human 
afflictions in the catalogue of disease. 


Scientific Prophecy—We find in one of the public papers, under the 
above caption, the following case. We presume the medical gentleman re- 
ferred to would more willingly, and could with more truth, explain the 
matter in the way of a skilful and successful diagnosis, than as the result 
of any really prophetic power possessed by him. 

“ About nineteen years ago, Mr. Hait, of Winton, Conn., then a remark- 
able good student in his Collegiate ccurse, was suddenly deprived of his 
reason and memory. In those circumstances, his father, Rev. Mr. Hait, 
sent him to Hartford ; but finding no relief, he sent him to Dr. Chaplin, of 
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Cambridge, Mass. The doctor said there was no relief at that time—but 
at the age of 36 or 57 there would be a change; that the brain was too 
much expanded for the cranium, and there would, at that age, be a contrac- 
tion, which would enable it to act healthfully. 

‘His anxious father and family saw their hopes peremptorily deferred 
for nineteen years. That time has recently expired, and to their great joy 
the prophecy is fulfilled. ‘The man began to inquire for his books, as if he 
had just laid them down, and resumed his mathematical studies where he 
left thein. 

“There was no trace on his mind of this long blank in his life, or of 
anything which has occurred in it, and he did not know that he was almost 
40 years of age.” 


The Massachusetts Health Insurance Company, Tremont street.—During 
the last three months this institution has paid out about five thousand dol- 
lars to sick members. ‘The institution is conducted by some of our most 
respectable citizens. 


Poisoning by an Infusion of Poison Oak.—Mr. Wilkes, a student of medi- 
cine from Tennessee, curious to test the truth of the statement of some 
writers on materia medica, that the Rhus toxicodendron only produces its 
poisonous effects when applied to the skin, tried, a few weeks since, the 
experiment of drinking a strong decoction of the plant. He boiled the 
vine, with its leaves, and drank about a gill of the fluid, taking care, 
while preparing it, not to let the vine come in contact with his person. It 
was taken after supper, and next morning he found his face mueh swollen. 
The swelling continued to increase until his eyes were completely closed. 
He resorted at once to a wash composed of perchloride of mercury, gr. j. ; 
sal. ammoniac, grs. ij.; water, 3ij., which he had prepared in the event 
of his being poisoned. In about thirty-six hours the swelling and inflam- 
mation had disappeared. He slept nearly the whole time his eyes were 
closed, showing the narcotic action of the article-— Western Journal of 
Medicine and Surgery. 


Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley.—This great American 
work, the result of origina] surveys and explorations by Messrs. E. G. 
Squier and E. H. Davis, has the honor of being selected as the first volume 
of the “ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. It will contain about six hundred pages of letter- 
press, in size and style uniform with the quarto edition of the ‘ United 
States’ Exploring Expedition,” and illustrated by upwards of fifty 
quarto plates and more than two hundred engravings on wood. It embraces 
plans from actual surveys of more than one hundred and fifty ancient earth 
and stone works, with plans, sections, and views illustrative of the present 
appearance, position, structure, contents and purposes of the several varie- 
ties of aboriginal mounds and pyramids; also sketches and notices of the 
minor vestiges of ancient art—the implements, weapons, ornaments, sculp- 
tures, &c., found in the mounds. 


Buffalo Hospital of the Sisters of Charity.—The building, which, for 
the last two years has been occupied as an Orphan Asylum, has recently 
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been converted into a Hospital, and placed under the management of the 
Sisters of Charity. Very considerable alterations and repairs have been 
made, and for a limited number of patients (about one hundred) it has been 
rendered very comfortable and convenient. The building is located near 
Main street, a few rods from Virginia street, being directly in the rear, and 
closely contiguous to the uew edifice in progress of erection for the Medi- 
cal College. We are happy to state that an arrangement has been made, 
by which students attending medical lectures at the College, will be admit- 
ted, under proper regulations, to the wards of the Hospital, for clinical in- 
struction. The following are the regulations for the reception of pa- 
tients, &e. : 

In the admission of patients, no question shall be made as to what the 
applicant believes on matters of religion ; and whenever a patient of any 
creed may wish to receive spiritual help from the minister of his religion, 
every facility shall be aflorded for having bis wishes accomplished. 

The sick actually suffering from contagious diseases are alone excluded 
from the Hospital. The medical board will decide the fact of contagion. 

The medical board is thus constituted: Frank H. Hamilton, M.D., 
attending surgeon; Austin Flint, M.D., attending physician ; Josiah 
Trowbridge, M.D., consulting physician; James P. White, M.D., consult- 
ing surgeon. 

The sisters are ever willing to admit the sick poor gratis, as far as their 
means will admit, but as they have no funds, no endowments, they can do 
but little at present, except to give gratis their time and kindest attentions ; 
hence, the charitable who send a patient, will be responsible to the hospital 
for patients at specific rates.—Buffalo Medical Journal. 


Starling Medical College—Another Donation.—Lyne Starling Esq. 
has recently added $5000 to the previous $30,000, given to the Starling 
Medical College, making in all $35,000, to enable the Trustees to erect a 
college and hospital after the plan submitted by R. A. Sheldon, Esq., Ar- 
chitect, of New York city. The work upon the foundation will soon be 
commenced, and the building will be, when finished, the most complete, in 
all its parts and accommodations, of any which we have everseen. It will 
consist of a centre and two wings, the whole 135 feet in length, and the 
centre 68 feet front by 100 feet deep. There will be three lecture rooms 
capable of seating about 490 persons each, and ample hospital room for 
from thirty to fifty beds. The whole will be heated by furnaces, and amply 
supplied with water. The building is to be irregular in its plan, securing 
abundant light and ventilation, and will be, when completed, an ornament 
to the city and State.—Ohio Medical Journal. 


Marriep,—Dr. S. S, Jones, of Effingham, N. H., to Miss M. H. Sprague. 


Dirp,—At Winchester, N. H.. Dr. C. C. Wheaton, 46.—At Andover, Me., Dr. ‘ee 
Poor. 80—In Buffalo, N. ¥., George Sprague, medical student, son of Alden S. Sprague, oe 
of that city, aged 19 years.—In this city, on Monday morning, Enoch Hale, M.D., aged 58, a high- 
ly respectable and influential member of the profession. 


ill- 

Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Nov. 11, 63.—Males, 27—females, 36.—Sti 
bain; 4. Of consumption. 10—typhus fever, 3—searlet fever, 5—lung fever, gree of = 
bowels, 1—dysentery, 1—diarrhoea, 1—marasmus, 2—teething, 5—infantile. 1l—u 
measles, |1—accidental, i—old age, 1—dropsy, 1—dropsy on the brain, 3—convulsions, croup, 
1—disease of the heart, 2—disease of the brain, 1—erysipelas, 2—drowned, 2—influenza, I. “ 

Under 5 years, 30—between 5 and 20 years. S—~between 20 and 40 years, 15—between 
and 60 years, J—over 60 years, 
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328 Medical Miscellany. 


Medical Miscellany.—In the Derby, Conn., Journal, there is a series of articles on the 
water cure, which are written in a way to induce every body who reads them to suppose 
the writers want patronage.—There are fifty students in attendance at the medical lec- 
tures in Dartmouth College, N. H.—The Philadelphia Ledger states that a post-mortem 
examination of the body of John Hays, who died at the hospital from the effects of a 
pistol wound, was made by the physicians of that institution. The ball was extracted 
near the lower extremity of the heart, a small portion of which was found to have 
been carried away in its passage. This isa novelty in surgical experience, that the 
sufferer should have survived such an injury for more than two days.—Dysentery has 
prevailed to an alarming extentin New Haven. ‘The Palladium states that 560 cases 
haveoccurred within the last three months, mostly among children —A school for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb has been opened by the priests in Montreal.—The 
New York Observer advertises for a young physician, who is a member of a Presbyte- 
rian Church; such an one can hear of an eligible position in the country, where a fair 
practice can be obtained, and where there is an opportunity of doing good, upon ap- 
plication to Prof. Torrey, at the Medical College, Crosby St., New York. 


PHILBRICK & TRAFTON, 

KEEP constantly on hand and offer to the Profession the following Drugs and Chemicals :—Superior 
Eng. Extracis of Conii, Hyosciami, Belladonne, Taraxici, Valeriane ; Sarsap., do. Comp., Colch. 
Rad. Acet., Colocynth Comp., Aconite, Stramenii, «ll manufactured in vacuo and warranted of offi- 
cinal strength. Colchicum and all its preparations—viz., Root, Seed, Tincture, Wine and Vinegar. 
Root and Leaves of Aconite, Eng.; Sat. Tinct. Rad. Aconite, for external use; Essential Oils Er- 
got, Valerian, Copaiba Cubebs, Varijla, Origanum, Camphor. Eng. powdered articles of the finest 
quality—viz., True Turkey Rhei, true Socotrine Aloes, Digitalis, Squills, Valerian, Ipecac, Jalap, 
Gamboge, Colocynth, Opium, Myrrh, Jamaica Ginger; Pure Creosote; Eng. Leaves of Digitalis, 
Hyosciamus and Belladonna; Root of Turkey Rhubarb, Pareira Brava; Para Sarsaparilia, true ; 
Vallevs Pills and Mass; Blue Pull Opt.; Phosphate Ammonia; Liquor Ammonia concent. ; Nitrate 
Bilver in crystals; Tart. Antim., Eng. and French, in crystals; Calomel, Eng. Hydrosublimed; 
Pure Croton Oil; Eng. Veratria ; Granville’s Counter-Irritant Lotion ; Pure Cod Liver Oil, (our own 
preparation); Pure Sulphuric Ether ; Chloroform ; Spts. Lavender, comp. superior ; Syrup Lod Iron; 
Syr. lod. and Chloride [ron (our own); Qneensville’s Metallic Iron; Diarseniate Quinine ; lodide 
Quinine; Valerianates of Zinc, Quinine and Iron; Glycerin; Syrup Rhamin. Comp. Tratton’s (our 
own manifacture) ; Succinie Acid ; Ext. Canabis Indica ; Tinet. of do.; lod. Hydrarg. Potassa; Mu- 
riute of Opium, a new preparation, not possessing the objectionable qualities of the gum ; Syr. Pru- 
ni. Virginiane ; Do, Comp.; Sat. Tinet. Conium (Scudamore’s); Cucumber Ointment; Matico; 
Tarragona Wine, used in Canker, Diarrha@a, &c. ; Salts Wormwood ; Digitaline; Salacine ; Aconi- 
tine ; Collodion, or Liquid Adhesive Plaster; Tinct. Wild Strawberry, Comp. (used extensively in 
Dysentery); Donnovan’s Solution, &c. &c. All new Chemicals added to our fist us soon as they 
appear. We keep also, Swedish Leeches ; Glass Ware; Instruments; Pure Spirits and Wines, of 
every kind, and sold fur medicinal purposes only. We intend to make our stock as complete as 
possible, and every article warranted to be of the quality sold or. Orders invariably filled with the 
best quality, unless an interior quality is specified. Any thing not proving satisfactory in quality or 
price, can be returned at our expense. June 21 


DR. SKINNER’S CLARIFIED COD-LIVER OIL. 
THE purest article of Cod-Liver Oil is put up by Dr. Skinner, at his office, 60 1-2 Cornhill, (up 
stairs), and offered to the profession, to druggists and to the public generally. Price, 87 )-2 cents for 
small bottles; 75 cents for large do. A printed pamphlet of medical authorities, certificates, direc- 
tions for using the oi], &c., accompanies each bottle. The profession and druggists supplied at the 
usual discount. H. B. SKINNER, M.D. 
May 31—tf Office, 60 1-2 Cornhill (up stairs) 


A. E. CUTTER, Apothecary, 
Cprasite Boylston Market, 40 Washington Street, 
Has constantly on hand « jaive and choice selection of genuine medicines, for family use and the 
prescription department. ys strict attention to his duty as an Apothecary, he will endeavor to 
merit the confidence of ph.sicians and the public. Fresh herbs of all kinds at wholesale and retail. 
The night bell answered personally. June 14—eoply 


OBSTETRICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
OF the latest and most approved patterns, in cases, or singly, The cases include Forceps, Vectes, 
Perforating Scissors, Blunt Hook and Crotchet, Bedford’s Guard, Placenta Forceps, &c. 
Also, a full assortment of Amputating, Trephining, Autopsy, Dissecting. Dressing, Eye, Tonsil, 
and all other Instruments used by Surgeons. For sale on favorable terms by JOSE?H BURNETT, 
May 17—tf No. 33 Tremont Row 


WILLIAM BROWN, 

Ar his Apothecary store, corner of Washington and Eliot streets, keeps constantly on hand a fresh 
supply of Medicines, selected expressly for Physicians’ and Families’ use, including all the English 
extracts—Conii, Belladonna, Ilyoscyami, Taraxaci, &c, Also, all the new Chemical preparations 
recently introduced. Great care istaken in selecting the choicest of medicines for physicians’ pre- 
scriptions; not trasting to such articles as rhubarb, jpecac, jalap, aloes, &c., powdered by steam 
and water power, but having them pulverized fresh from the root, under my own superintendence, 
The most strict personal attention paid to dispensing physicians’ prescriptions. Na one permitted 
$0 put Up prescriptions except thoxe of long experience in the business. Jan, 5—ly 
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